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A PROGRAM FOR MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Report of the Committee on Migratory Labor, adopted by the Sixteenth 
National Conference on Labor Legislation at its recent meeting and reprinted here, 
gives a clear -outline of the state and federal measures needed to raise the 
substandard working and living conditions of the people who harvest our crops. 


BA food pee in seasonal industries such as agriculture, 
food processing, and timber cutting are among the 
most disadvantaged workers in the United States. They 
have less protection and fewer services than other workers, 
since industries in which most migrants work are those 
likely to be outside the protection of state and federal labor 
laws. Their incomes are usually low. The intermittent work, 
now in one locality and now in another, makes effective 
organization of workers difficult. Communities where sea- 
sonal labor is found year after year often assume little or no 
responsibility for making their workers welcome or for 
seeing that community services and programs are available 
for them. 

State departments of labor and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor have the responsibility for providing pro- 
tection and improving the conditions for all workers, 
including migrants. Since migratory workers, so important 
to the seasonal industries of many states, belong to no one 
state, there must be action on the part of many states and 
of the federal government if migrants are to be protected 
and their living and working conditions improved. 

After a review of what has been done for migrants 
through the laws of some states, and by federal programs 
and federal laws, and in the light of previous recommenda- 
tions of this conference the committee makes the following 
tecommendations: 


1, Foreign labor 


The committee believes that foreign workers are not 
needed in the United States at this time and recommends: 


(a) The immediate discontinuance of the importation 
of foreign labor; this shall have no relationship to 
this country’s participation in the displaced persons’ 
program; ; 

The enactment of legislation imposing penalties on 
employers employing workers who have entered the 
country illegally; 

The appointment by the President of a commission 
to investigate the illegal entry of Mexican workers, 
known as wetbacks, and their effect on employment 
standards and opportunities of domestic workers, 
and to make recommendations for dealing with this 
problem, 


(b) 


2. Recruitment 


The enactment of state and federal legislation to license 
and regulate private agents and labor contractors recruiting 
migrant labor so that workers shall not be recruited on the 
basis of false information for non-existent jobs or for work 
under substandard conditions. 

Support for more adequate appropriations for the United 

(Continued on Page 4) 





San Joaquin Valley, Cal., January 1950 


Photo by Dave Myers 
Migrant farm families—employed or unemployed— 
live like this 
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SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARM WORKERS 


HE National Child Labor Committee has filed with the 

Senate Finance Committee the following statement 
supporting extension of social security coverage to agricul- 
tural workers, prepared by Sol Markoff of its staff, and has 
requested that the statement be included in the record of the 
Committee’s hearings on the bill: 


The National Child Labor Committee strongly urges the 
extension of the federal social security system to all agricultural 
workers. 


So long as millions of farm workers are denied the benefits of 
social insurance, the Social Security Act’s declared purpose of 
providing “for the general welfare’ falls far short of its 
purpose. 


Those who cultivate the soil to raise the crops which feed and 
clothe us merit the same concern as industrial workers who 
fabricate the products of their harvest. 


Incomes of farm workers are often low and uncertain because 
of seasonal fluctuations. Denied the benefits of state and federal 
minimum wage laws, incomes of farm workers are considerably 
lower than those of unskilled urban wage earners. About half 
of the 3,300,000 farm families in our nation had less than 
$1,000 in cash income in 1948. Because of their low earnings, 
farm workers find it difficult to accumulate savings which could 
be used during periods of unemployment or in their old age. 
There is no other group in the country, who, more than they, 
need urgent protection against the hazards of unemployment, 
death of the wage earner, and the financial insecurity of old age. 


Seasonality and migration in farm work are so great that 
millions who are agricultural workers one month may be city 
workers the next. Thus, they may frequently pay social security 
taxes and yet never receive the benefits of insurance because of 
insufficient earnings in covered employment. Denial of social 
security benefits to these wage earners is a particularly cruel and 
unjust deprivation. 


The administrative difficulties in covering farm workers are 
admittedly great. But they are only technical obstacles which 
intelligence and will can surmount. Surely 15 years’ experience 
in social security administration should now give us more easily 
- answers to administrative problems that could not be solved 

efore. 


“1° . ~ e 
Farm families need social security as much as other wage 


earners in the country. It is from low income families that many 
child workers come—forced by economic need to begin gainful 
employment prematurely at the cost of their health and educa- 
tion. Social insurance will ease economic pressures and permit 
more farm children, like their city cousins, to take fuller advan- 
tages of educational opportunities and will permit them to enjoy 
a childhood free of the need for too early employment. 


THE LEGISLATIVE SEASON OPENS 


Eleven state legislatures are in session this year and child 
labor bills—good and bad—are coming in. 


New York 


A bill has been introduced (A.2070) to improve the 
child labor law by reducing the number of hours that chil- 
dren under 16 may work. The present regulation of full- 
time work, enacted 25 years ago, limits the work of children 
of 14 and 15 to 8 hours a day but permits them to work 
44 hours a week in mercantile establishments, offices, res- 
taurants, hotels, theatres, bowling alleys and similar non- 
manufacturing establishments. There is no limit on the 
number of hours they may work in commercial agriculture 
which is exempt from the existing hour regulations. Inves- 
tigations by the New York-State Labor Department in the 
summer of 1948 indicated that 12% of the children who 
harvest the crops work 10 hours or more a day—some for 
as long as 13 hours. The changes proposed in the bill would 
limit hours of work for children of 14 and 15 in non- 
manufacturing establishments, and in commercial agricul- 
ture, to 8 hours a day, 40 hours a week. 


The organizations supporting the bill include the 
National Child Labor Committee, State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, State Council of Churches, State League of 
Women Voters, Protestant Council of New York City, 
Children’s Aid & Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children of Erie County, United Neighborhood Houses, 
N. Y. C., Statewide Citizens Committee on Seasonal Farm 
Labor, Elmira Neighborhood Houses, Consumers League 
of New York, National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, N. Y. C., Henry Street Settlement, 
N. Y. C., Board of Directors, Y.W.C.A., Schenectady, 
Westchester County Children’s Association, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, N. Y., Y.W.C.A., Buffalo, Voca- 
tional Advisory Service, N. Y. C., Baden Street Settlement, 
Rochester, Public Affairs Committee, New York Society 
for Ethical Culture. 


Bills to break down the 14 year minimum age limit in 
the New York law for employment in agriculture have 
again been introduced. These bills (A.1756 and S.1491), 
similar to those introduced last year, would permit growers 
to employ 12 year old boys and girls in harvesting berries, 
fruits and vegetables. The children would not even have 
to be accompanied by a parent as a statement by anyone with 
whom the child resides would be sufficient authorization for 
such employment. In the absence of hour regulation, they 
could be employed for any number of hours a day or a week. 
Last year’s bills were defeated by protests numerous enough 
to offset the pressure for enactment by the growers. Strong 
Opposition is needed again this year. 


Maryland 


A bill has been introduced (S.4) to make a general up- 
ward revision of the child labor law. Similar to the one 
which passed the Senate last year, the bill would raise from 
14 to 16 the minimum age for employment in manufac: 
turing, mechanical or processing occupations and in com- 
mercial canneries at any time, and for any employment 
during school hours. Other provisions set a 14 year mint- 
mum for work outside of school hours, a 40 hour week fot 
minors under 16 in all occupations and also for minors of 
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16 and 17 attending school; limit the work of 14 and 15 
year olds to 3 hours on a school day and of minors 16 and 


| 17 attending school to 4 hours on a school day; apply the 


present 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. night work prohibition under 16 
to all gainful occupations; extend work permit regulations 
to 18 years and for all gainful occupations; give authority 
to the Commissioner of Labor and Industry to declare 
additional occupations hazardous under 18. Farm work, 
domestic service in private homes and occasional employ- 
ment in connection with a household when confined to 
casual domestic tasks would be exempt from all provisions 
of the Act outside of school hours. 


Massachusetts 


One bill which has been introduced (H.1164) would 
strengthen the present law by removing exemptions which 
permit (1) children under 16 to sell or deliver newspapers 
during school hours; (2) children under 16 to work in 
ptivate domestic service or service on farms during school 
hours. 


Another bill (H.1688) would weaken the law by making 
permanent the suspension powers of the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry which have been renewed from year to 
year since the end of the War. The permanent suspension 
powers would not apply to all provisions of the law regu- 
lating the employment of women and minors as has been 
the case under the temporary powers, but would permit (1) 
suspension of the 9 hour day, 54 hour week for minors 
under 18 and females in certain occupations, (2) suspen- 
sion of the 4 hour day, 24 hour week for minors under 14 
in farm work, (3) suspension of the night work prohibition 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. for boys under 18 and girls 
under 21 in certain occupations. 


NEW COVERAGE OF FEDERAL LAW 


HE amendments to the child labor provisions of the 

Fair Labor Standards Act, extending coverage to inter- 
state commerce industries not previously included, have 
been incorporated in a new Child Labor Regulation Num- 
ber 3, adopted by the Secretary of Labor. 

Under this Regulation, the Secretary of Labor sets stand- 
atds for the employment of 14 and 15 year old minors in 
accordance with the authority given to him in the Act. 
Occupations now barred to minors under 16 in the new 
Regulation based on the extended coverage are: 


1. Transportation of persons or property by rail, high- 
way, air, water, pipe line, or other means. 


2. Warehousing and storage. 
3. Communications and public utilities. 
4, Construction—including demolition and repair. 


_ Office or sales work for 14 and 15 year olds is permissible 
in these new fields if it does not involve any duties on trains, 
motor vehicles, aircraft, vessels or other media of transpor- 
tation, or at the actual site of construction operations. 


In the permitted occupations, under Regulation Number 
3, children 14 and 15 years of age may be employed outside 
school hours only. They may work no more than 3 hours 
a day, 18 hours a week when school is in session, and 8 
hours a day, 40 hours a week when school is not in session. 
All work must be performed between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 





COOPERATIVE STUDY OF DROP-OUTS 
AND GRADUATES 


1 response to suggestions from the High School-Junior 
College Affiliations Committee and other professional 
groups within the State, the State Department of Education 
is initiating a cooperative study of school drop-outs and 
graduates which will be carried on during the 1949-50 and 
1950-51 school years. The project has been designated as 
the “California Cooperative Study of Drop-Outs and 
Graduates.” 


The purpose of the study is to secure information as to 
(1) the number of young people dropping out of school, 
particularly at the secondary level; (2) the reasons for such 
drop-outs; (3) the percentage of high school graduates who 
secure further education; (4) the types of entry jobs 
secured by both drop-outs and graduates; and (5) the kinds 
of adjustment problems which young people face upon 
leaving school. 


Many California schools have studied their own former 
students during the past few years, but no attempt has been 
made to collect such information on a State-wide basis. It is 
hoped that the present project will provide more extensive 
and complete data than has been available in the past and 
that it will make it possible for individual schools to com- 


‘pare the information secured from their own students with 


that secured in other parts of the State. 


From—California Journal of Secondary Education,, 
January 1950 


NEW HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 
ORDERS 


OUNGSTERS under 18 will not be permitted to 
operate certain power-driven metal-working machines 
cited as hazardous in a new Order proposed January 12 by 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, pursuant to the child 


labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Machines declared hazardous in the proposed regulation 
known as Hazardous Occupations Order No. 8, include 
‘rolls for bending or reducing the thickness of metal, all 
punching and pressing machines such as punch presses, 
brakes for bending sheet metals, power and drop hammers, 
and all shears used for cutting metals. In announcing the 
proposed Order, Secretary Tobin cited the high percentage 
of serious injuries and permanent disabilities occurring in 
the operaton of these machines — much higher than the 
average for all manufacturing injuries. 


Secretary Tobin simultaneously proposed an amendment 
to Order No. 7 prohibiting the employment of minors 
under 18 on manlifts — endless belts equipped with plat- 
forms operating vertically through holes in the floors of a 
building. Outlawed in some locations as hazardous for all 
workers, these manlifts are primarily used in public park- 
ing garages, grain elevators, flour mills and the like. No 
public hearings were held on these proposals (a hearing 
was previously held on Order No. 8 when it was first pro- 
posed by the Secretary) but 30 days were allowed during 
which interested persons might file objections to the Orders 
which are scheduled to go into effect in March. 
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States Employment Service and state employment services. 
The committee recognizes.that recruitment and placement 
of workers is primarily the function of the United States 
Employment Service and the state employment services and 
urges increased appropriations to allow these functions to 
be more effectively carried out. 


The enactment of state laws requiring employers of 
migratory workers to register with the state labor depart- 
ment before they recruit workers from outside the state and 
requiring the labor department to determine that their 
working and living conditions are satisfactory before a 
permit to bring in migratory workers is granted. 


3. Trans portation 


The amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
of state motor vehicle laws to assure the safe and suitable 
transportation of migratory workers. 


4. Housing 


The enactment of laws authorizing state labor depart- 
ments to regulate the housing of migrant workers, to license 
labor camps, and to develop labor camp codes, so that sub- 
standard housing and sanitary conditions will not be a 
menace to the health of the migrant workers and to the 
communities in which they live and work. 


The amendment of Public Law 171—the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1949—to allow federally owned labor camps to 
be transferred to local housing authorities or to state 
authorities, allowing such authorities to provide for the 
repair and upkeep of such camps and to provide additional 
housing for migrants as needed. 


5. Wages 


The extension of state minimum wage, wage payment 
and wage collection laws to cover all migratory workers 
including agricultural workers, so that seasonal workers 
will be guaranteed a subsistence wage when they work and 
will not have their wages withheld until the end of the crop 
season. 

The extension of the wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to agriculture so that the incomes of workers 
as well as growers will have guarantees and supports. 


6. Workmen’s compensation 


The amendment of workmen’s compensation laws to 
cover agricultural workers. 


Recognizing that the adaptation of premium payments 
to short periods of employment and small numbers of 
workers has in the past been an obstacle to the extension of 
workmen’s compensation laws to agricultural workers, the 
committee calls upon the administrators of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions to consider how 
workmen’s compensation insurance can be made more prac- 
ticable for employers of seasonal workers and to give sup- 
port to the amendment of state workmen’s compensation 
laws accordingly. 


7. Child labor 
The amendment of state child labor and school attend- 


FOR MIGRATORY LABOR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ance laws to cover children in agriculture including the 
children of migrants. 

The amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to cover 
children employed in agriculture outside school hours and 
during vacations. 


8. Unemployment compensation 


The amendment of unemployment compensation laws 
to cover farm, food processing and packing-house labor, 
including interstate agreements which will permit collec. 





tion of compensation by workers who migrate from one 
state to another. 


9. Old age and survivors insurance 


Extension of the old age and survivors insurance program 
to cover farm, food-processing and packing-house workers, 


10. Health and welfare services 


Removal by the states of residence requirements as 3 
requisite for receiving health and welfare services in order 
that ill, destitute or otherwise needy migrants may not lack 
the kind of services for which other citizens of a democracy 
are eligible. 


Increased appropriations by Congress for grants-in-aid 
to the states for more adequate health and welfare services, 
particularly in the rural areas. 


11. Promotin & State action 


Because the problems of migratory workers require pro- 
tections and services in many fields including labor, health, 
welfare, education, transportation, etc., and progress may 
best be ensured by attacking several phases of the problem 
at once, the committee recommends that state commis 
sioners of labor call together the heads of other state depart: 
ments and representatives of labor and of other private 
organizations concerned with the welfare of migrants to 
explore the possibility of concerted action on the whole 
problem. 


12. Survey of conditions of migrants 


A nation-wide survey of the migratory labor problem and 
its effect on the economy as a whole. 

The committee recognizes the serious social consequences 
to the nation of the substandard conditions under which 
migrants live and work and it therefore urges the United 
States Department of Labor to request the Congress for 
funds to make a nation-wide survey to determine the pres 
ent extent and nature of the migratory labor problem, the 
current economic need for migrant labor; the wages, work 
ing and living conditions of migrants; the educational 
handicaps of their children, and other problems arising 
from their way of life. 


Members of the Committee 


J. F. Shelley, California, Chairman; J. Alesia, Illinois; 
J. Birl, Delaware; D. B. Gilfillan, Wyoming; C. Goff, 
Kansas; J. C. Harris, Alabama; J. J. Hickman, Texas; 
J. Houchins, West Virginia; M. B. Morgan, Texas; J. Reid, 
Michigan; P. B. Reynolds, Delaware; F. Sierra Berdecia, 
Puerto Rico; E. I. Soule, Louisiana; R. P. Tait, Missouti; 
W. C. Taylor, Alabama; E. Thibeault, Rhode Island; 
I. Yarbrough, Arkansas. 
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